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* "The soul that sinneth it shal) die.”——Ezk. xviii. 20. 
There is no fact more evident, and I may | 
add, there is none more plainly expressed in 
the Bible, than that mankind will be suitably 
punished for their evil deeds. Among other 
preventives of crime and misery, this fact is 
set forth, im bold relief, as a beacon, to warn 
us of the dangers io which, by our very natures, 
we are exposed. We have it, line upon line, 
in the scriptures; we find an illustration of it 
in our experience ; we behold it demonstrated 
in the misery of the ungodly; yet, blinded 
mortals often act as if no such fact existed. 
How often are we seduced from our allegiance 
to God--how frequently do we enlist under 


the banner of sin, as if our chief enjoyments 
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| the whol is unfolded.-by the 
e whole mystery is u ty enn 





were to result from doing wrong! And what 
is there in the way of the wicked that can be 
admired ? or where shall we find the boasted | 
pleasures of sin? Alas, for the ungodly! in | 
their path are misery and death ! 

There was among the Jews a traditional | 


(rae AAS NE RE TST 
for good works, thereby making gees 
depend upon implicit ferent? te 


dogmas. For, if by faith ‘we. 


benefit of imputed right faith must 
| be of great con e; and, if faith be 20 


innportant, those who defend it must be worthy. 
of all fespect ; and (en oe 
be well supported. ill that 


of certain men of Ephésus-—* 


craft 
we get our living.” ‘#, 

The doctrine of imputed sip, has. been. in- 
corporated, into modern Christianity. It has 
been maintained by thousands, as in 
the language of the New-England Primer, 
that “‘in Adam’s fall, we sinned all.” And 
this quaint expression has berrowed, from the 
unanimity with which it has been received, 
and the veneration with which it has beén 
often repeated, the celebrity se 
truth) of inspiration. The same ine is 
discovered in the absurd hypothesis of fotal 
depravity. Adam, it is supposed, ate sour 
grapes, and his children’s teeth, it is added, 
are set on edge. And well would it be for 
the cause of rational Christianity, if the evil 
consequences of his transgression were limit- 
ed, by divines, to the fourth generation. But, 
as if the Jewish proverb did not go far enough, 
we are told, that his sin, and his guilt, and hi 
condemnation, are visited upon all his posteri- 


proverb, that the sins of the fathers should be ty tothe present day, and will extend to all 
visited upon the children to the third and | hereafter; until, accumulated by the lapse of 
fourth generations. This sentiment, at once | ages, it shall ripen into infinite grief, and truly 
repugnant to reason, and deleterious in its ap- | amazing wo! But these errours will find their 
plication to the mind, belongs to that class of | refutation in the farther enlargement of our 





evils which a sound philosophy disproves ; and, | 
though sustained by ancient, and somewhat by | 
modern superstition, must be removed before 
a correct system of morality can be established. | 
The doctrine of imputation, on the one hand, 
has a direct tendeucy to prevent morel im- 
provement, by suggesting to the mind that a 
load of guilt and condemnation rests upon those 
who have not transgressed any known com- 
mandment ; and, on the other, it tends to en- 
courage a violation of the law of God, by pro- 
mising an escape from the consequences, on 
easy conditicns. 

And, indeed, there is some reason to sup- 
pose, that designing or deluded men have 
resorted to the expedient of inculcating the 
errour Lam examining, with the dishonoura- 





ble and anworthy motive of substituting Faith 


subject. We will notice, 

1. The origin of sin. It has been supposed 
(with how little reason I leave my hearers to 
judge) that Sin, the curse of mortals, and the 


| grief of God, originated in Heaven. This 


conclusion seems to be the result of honest ig- 
norance. Mankind seem to have been puzzled 
to account for the origin of this evil, so uni- 
versally felt, and at length imputed the aston- 
ishing infatuation by which they had been 
often led astray, to the seductive operations of 
an invisible agent. The inventors of this theo- 
ry did not stop to inquire who tempted the 
devil, or who tempted the devil’s tempter; 
but satisfied themselves with the vague and 
indefinite supposition, that, as a man could 
not sin without a tempter, and as man could 
not tempt himself, the evil might as well-be 
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Charged upon some invisible being; and this 
invisible being might as well be called a devil 
as any thing else. 

Now admitting the personality of the devil, 
for the sake of argument, and that he is as 
bad as he is represented, it admits of a doubt 
whether it is just to charge upon him so great 
ap amount of criminality. For could he be 
allowed to speak in his own defence, he might, 
for ought we know to the contrary, plead, in 
extenuation of his guilt, the fact, that some 
thrice cunning deceiver had formerly allured 
him into transgression. 

But the truth is, the writings of a brother 
in the faith, and a fellow-labourer in the vine- 
yard of our common Lord, have effectually ex- 
ploded the notion of a personal devil; and 
the doctrine under consideration is left without 
support, and I had almost said, without advo- 
eates. The abondonment of this doctrine has 
left us free to affirm, that sin originates in the 
lusts of the flesh, and is a consequence result- 
ing from the want of correct information. 

Man is naturally a subject of want. His 
physical organizatron requires that he shall 
eat and drink ; and the inclemencies of a suc- 
cession of seasons require that he should be 


clothed and sheltered. His happiness is de- | 
pendent on his success in procuring the means | 


tosupply his wants; and it would be sirange 
indeed, if, in the pursuit of this one object, 


and governed, as they are, by the same motives, | 


the multitudes of the human race should not 
sometimes infringe upon each others’ rights. 
Sin\consists, not in stepping over an ima- 


ginary line, but in doing that which derrogates | 
‘from the dignity of human nature, or destroys | 


the happiness of our fellow-creatures. There 


is a law of eternal rectitude enstamped upon | 


the consciences of all created intelligences ; 
and this law—the law of God—the law of 
universal nature—requires, that, in the par- 
suit of happiaess we should have a suiable 
regard for the happiness of other. 
therefore, to gratify our ambition, rec'clessly 
trample upon the rights of others—do we, to 


add to our possessions, obtain by force, cunning | 


or fraud, that which belongs to another—do 
we, regardless of their dependent situation, 
rob the widows, or the fatherless, of their 
scanty pittance—do we, for purposes of self- 
aggrandizement, disregard the honest opinions, 
or even the prejudices of our fellow beings ; 
or, do we wantonly sport with the limite’ en- 
joyment of any beast of the field, or fowl of 
the air, or reptile of the earth; then do we 
sin against the law of our God. Who does 
not discover-from this, that sin originates in 
the lust of the flesh? or who is so blind as 
not to see, that it consists in a lawless and un- 
necessary indulgence of those propensities 
which were bestowed upon us for wise and 
good purposes? Is not this the language of 


Do we, | 


your experience ? Does not all that you know 
confirm it ? 

But the language of the Bible is in unison 
with the sentiment just advanced. Saith an 
apostle— When lust hath conceived it bring- 
eth forth sin.” If we trace the metaphor 
here introduced, it will serve to ilixgtrate our 
general proposition. When the desires of the 
flesh take council together, regardless of the 
happiness of mankind, determiuations are pro- 
duced in the.mind of a similar character. 
These determinations, when manifested in 
overt acis, are found at variance with that 
universal jaw to which I have already referred, 
Thus, by suffering the low and grovelling pro- 
pensities of our nature, to obtain the ascend- 
ency, conceptions are found, which militate 
with the principles of eternal right ; and when 
mankind are habitually under the control of 
such propensities, they are, ch.racteristically, 
children of the adversary. 

Again: the same apostle says—“ Let no 
man say when he is tempted, ‘I am tempted 
of God,’ for God tempteth no man, neither is 
he tempted ; but when a man is tempted, he 
is drawn away by his own lusts, and enticed.” 
Now, the same tempter that whispered in the 
ear of Eve, “Thou shalt not surely die,” is 
ever present to the human race, to lead them 
astray from the path of uprightness. The. flip- 
pant deceiver, by his wily arts gilds the bait, 
| aud by promising us life, or an escape from 
the consequences of crime, alfures us tito the 
| way of transgression. This ever-present tempt- 
| er is too often successful in operating upon 
‘our natural inclinations ; and the number of 
his victories, have, perhaps, contributed, more 
than any thing else, to sustain the notion that 
sin and depravity are hereditary and toial.— 
But this supposition, when duly examined, 
| will be found incorrect. It is necessary that 
| a line of distinction should be drawn, between 
| our liability to sin, and an innate or hereditary 
| incapacity to do right. 
| GO5serve, 1. ‘Pae lusts of the flesh being an 
| essential ingredient of our Nature, it may be 
| truly said, that all intelligent beings are lable 
to sin. But from this we are not at liberty to 
infer, that mankind are either totally or par- 
tially depraved: For, as well might it be said, 
that ail men are naturally inclined to run into 
the fire, because many heve unfortunately 
been burned: Or, as well might we say, while 
reasoning on the laws of gravitation, on be- 
holding the ascent of a rocket, that all solid 
bodies are naturally inclined to fiy off from the 
earth. 

2. Admitting that mankind are depraved, it 
does not follow that they are totally so. The 
reasouableness of this proposition is apparent 
from the consideration, that there are degrees 
of criminality ;, which could not be admitted, 
were mankind tetally incapable of thinking @ 
good thought, or of doing a good action. And, 
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3. If mankind were totally depraved, and 


entirely sinful, by nature, they could not be | 


morally accountable. For in order to be ac- 
countable to any law, we must understand the 
nature of it; and inasmuch as we learn every 
thing from experience and comparison, a know- 
ledge of any thing good’ must be obtained from 
something of the same nature within ourselves. 
Hence, 

4. The depravity of man, or his extreme 
lability to sin, must be regarded as his mis- 
fortune, rather than his fault. This fact is 
evident, both from the nature of the case, and 
from the divine testimony on the subject. St. 
Paul informs us, that “‘ the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason 
of him who hath subjected the same in hope.” 

This mode of reasoning avoids the disagreea- 
ble alternative of supposing that infants are 
exposed, by their depravity, to the righteous 
displeasure of God; and it fully exonerates 
the character of the Deity from the charge of 
having formed and created us so miserably 
destitute of any thing to recommend us to his 
favourable regard. And if we have taken a 
right view of our subject, it teaches us that 
the source of moral evil is within ourselves ; 
and that sin is produced by temptation, opera- 
ting upon our natural desires and inclinations. 
St. Paul informs us that “the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit ;” and from our own experi- 
ence, we know how often we have been 
brought into ¢aptivity to the law of sin and 
death. ; 

There is a monitor within—“a God within 


the mind,”’ which admonishes us to beware of 


the seductions of sin; yet it too frequently 
turns out, that the passions of the human 
heart are suffered to blind the eyes of the un- 
derstanding. The keen penetrations of rea- 
son are often exchanged for the embellish- 
ments of fancy ; and the plainest dictates of 
common sense are frequently bartered away 
for the rantings of an overheated imagination. 
The hero of the day deems it honourable to 
take the life of his comrade—the fanatick 
thinks he is doing God service by traducing 
the character of his neighbour—the bigot, by 
his intolerance, violates the common civilities 
of life—the drunkard, the libertine, the miser, 
the knave, are stimulated to commit their de- 
predations upon the peace of society by one 
and the same cause ; and all are misguided by 
their unsubdued propensities. Pride is, by 
this magick power of # corrupt heart, transfor- 
med into decency} covetuousness into pru- 
dence ; and persecution into a zeal for God! 
So of other fashionable vices: intemperance 
is merely the pastime of an hour ; libertinism 
is but a species of gallantry, and knavery is 
but the best end of a good bargain! Shall we 
inquire—“ from whence come, wars and fight- 
ings?” An answer is implied in the following 
apostolick question—‘ Come they not hence, 
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eve of your own lusts that war in your mem- 
bers?” This matter is ably summed up in 





| the following quotations. “ The heart is deceit- 


ful above all things and desperately wicked,” 
“Tu me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing.” ‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
God; for it is not subjeet to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.” 

2. The effect of sin. This interesting part 
of our subject naturally presents itself under 
the three following heads: The nature; the 
adequateness, and the certainty of punishment. 

The nature of the punishment inflicted by 
the faithful hand of God, is well expressed by 
tie term death. This term conveys to our 
minds the idea of an extinction of some desi-~ 
rable principle of enjoyment. It is borrowed 
from language usually employed to express 
the idea of natural death ; and very appositely 
represents a suspension o; the operation of 
those more noble faculties of the mind, in the 
employment of which we find our truest plea- 
sures. It forcibly expresses what we have all 
felt, in a greater or less degree ; I mean that 
state of darkness and alienation of soul, which 
we have experienced in consequence of doing 
wrong. That it does not signify either eternal 
annihilation, or eudless misery, is argued from 
the fact that some have, and all may pass, from 
this state of death, to its opposite, a state of 
life and enjoyment. “ We know,” saith an 
apostle, *‘ that we have passed from death un- 
to life, because we loye the brethren.” 

The following texts are sufficient to illus- 
trate the nature of this death. “The wages 
of sin is death ;” ‘“‘I was alive without the 
law once; but when the commandment came 
sin revived and I died ;” “And you hath he 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins ;” “ But God who is rich in merey, for 
his great love wherewith he loved us, even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us together witi Christ.” 

2. That all punishment for sin will be ade- 
quate to the ends of justice, may be argued 
from the power and goodness of God. What- 
ever justice may require, an almighty Being 
can inflict. ‘Though it ‘should demand a sus- 
pension of the lifeof Nature itself; though it 
should require that worlds on worlds should 
be swept with the besom o* destruction to in- 
discriminate ruin; the omnifick energies of 
Him who gave them form and motion could 
speak the dreadful word, and it would be 
done. But should almighty power be left to 
onerate uncontrolled, the work of punishment, 
begun in equity, might result in the direful ra- 
vings of malignant vengeance. We must look, 
therefore, to Power, aided, directed, and we 
may add, controlled by goodness, for the assu- 
rance that the object of justice shall be obtain- 
ed by an infliction of punishment. 

What, then, does Justice require? It re- 
quires that every sinner should be reformed. 
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It requires--it demands, that every unholy 
propensity, every ungodly desire, every un- 
sanctified affection, every rebellious «motion, 
should be subdued, should be duly restrained, 
should be brought into a willing subjection to 
a God of unlimited love, and unpurchased be- 
nevolence. in few words, it requires that all 
mankind should be holy as the Lord our God 
is holy, should be perfect as our Fatlier in 
heaven is perfect. This giorious subjeciion 
is imperatively demanded by every a‘tribute | 
of God, by every precept, and every promise, 
andevery threatening, and every commund of 
the gospel. Nature requires it: it requires 
that all the wild disorder of sin aad its con- 
comitant wo, should be stilled ; that the hills 
and the vales, the ocean and the earth, should 
resound with the aspirations of innoceuce, and | 
be rendered vocal with the universal aymn of 
joyful praise! Punishment, therefore, in or- 
der to be adequate to the end required by jus- 
tice, must be of such a nature, and so admin- 
istered, that all the moral maladies of the hu- 
man race will be removei ; that death may be 
swallowed up of life ; and that joy and glad- 
ness may fill the universe of God. But, 

y- The certainty of punishment. Th:t God 
will certainly punish his children waen they | 
do wrong, is argued from the necessity of chas- 
tisement to reclaim them. Such ts the nature 
of man, that he must learn from experience. 
He must taste the evil and the good, before he 
can learn to avoid the former and prize the 
latter. Itis necessary, therefore, that God, in 
faithfulness, should administer correctiou, 
whenever we sin, that we may be induced to 
return to our duty, and thus become partakers 
of his holiness. 

But the bible is explicit on this point. It 
teaches us that whatever may be our crimes, 
there is no way by which we can escape their 
consequences. It reads, “‘ in the day thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die” —‘ Behold ! 
the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth, 
much more the wicked and the sinner”— 
“ Every man shall be rewarded according to 
his deeds, whether good or bad”—“ God will 
by no means clear the guilty’’—“ To them wiio 
are contentious and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also 
of the Gentile”— The wrath of God is re- 
vealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness.” &c. 

_.». The same sentiment which we find express- 
ed in these passages, is conveyed with equal 
clearness and force, in the language of our text. 
“ Tue sout [not some other person] that sin- 
neth, IT SHALL DIE.” The meaning evident- 
ly is ;—The person, who, in thought, word, or 

d, transgresses against the law of God, shall 
suffer the consequence, and that without the 











possibility of an escape. The language is im- 
perative : the sinner SHALL DIE 

Will the question anse, how long shall pun- 
ishment continue ? The aiswer is, as long as 
sin remains to perpeiuate it. And when man- 
kind are saved from sin, this moral death will 
be swallowed up in life. Sin, as we have s¢en} 
began in the flesh—it originated inthe natural 
pro, ensities of man—it is an evil which grows 
out of our imperfections—it is sustained by the 
predominance of our carnal appetites and pas- 
sions over the intellectual man. Christ ¢on- 
demned this evil in the fiesh, and pbinted us 
to the period of its destrucuon. When, there- 
fore, He shall have accomplished his work, 
he will transfer his kingdom to the Father, and 


joy and peace shall gloriously triumph. 


In scripture, if I rightly judge, we have no 
definite proof that sin shall exist in another 
world, or that it ever did exist in any other 
than this; and, in the absence of all proof to 
the contrary, it may be reasonable to infer from 
its nature, that it will cease, when we are re- 
moved frem the temptations which beset us on 
earth. The conclusion is a natural one, that 
the ceuses of sin must necessarily cease with 
the flesh or earthly constitution of man ; for it 
is evident that man would not sin without 
temptation presented by that principle which 
lusteth against the spirit: And, in his immor- 
talized state, he will not be subject to tempta- 
tion. 

The world to come, is said td’ be put in sub- 


jection to Christ. That spirit of disobedience, 


which, in scripture, is sometimes denominated 
ihe, devil, is stiled “ the god of this world.”— 
The supposition, therefore, that sin will exist 
in another mode of heing, is, in effect, the ad- 
mission, that he is also the god of the world to 
come! This wou!d lead us too far, and would 
derogate greatly from the honour which be- 
longeth te God only, And it will be recollect- 
ed by the hearer, that Christ took part of flesh 
and blood, that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil, and deliver those who through fear of 
death were all their life time, &«.” 
PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 

From the nature and certainty of punish- 
ment, we are powerfully admonished to abstain 
from doing any thing that can prevent the hap- 
piness or limit the enjoyments of our fellow- 
creatures. Whien, therefore, temptations are 
presented before us, however great the entice- 
ment may be, it will be prudent and wise in 
us to inquire what effect will be produced by 
our conduct, upon the feelings or pérsons of 
those around us Will my profanity corrupt 
the morals of the rising generation ?——will my 
levity disturb the devotions of my neighbours? 
—will my moroseness disquiet my family ‘— 
mill my excesses dishonour my religious pro- 
fessions ?>—will my disregard of the requisi- 
tions of my faith perpetuate the bondage of my 
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fellow-creatures—are questions which cannot | writers themselves, This hypothesis dees not 





be too frequently put to our consciences. 
this rule we may safely estimate our conduct, 
and by this standard we may try our every ac- 
tion. And if we find, ov a carciul examina 

tion, that our past lives have not beer conform- 
ed to this rule, it will be avery profitable and 
I think a very delightful task, to amend them, 
For it is undoubtedly true, that such is the 
constitution of our nature, aud such the law of 
the moral world, that we must be miserable so 
long as those around us are so. Thus is pun- 
ishment set forth as a preventiveof sin, and we 
are taught by it, to avoid the appearance of evil. 

But it not enough that we abstain from sin- 
ning. ‘The gospel requires that we should be 
active in every good word and work. To the 
end that we may live holy, active, and useful 
lives, the most powerful persuasives to virtue 
are presented to our view in the great reward 
of doing well. Look around you upon the vir- 
tuous part of community. See the good man! 
Is he a husband ? how happy is his wife. Is 
he a father ? how confiding are his lovely child- 
ren. Is he a neighbour ? What joy and peace 
are round about him.—See the good woman ! 
Heaven is in her heart, and its bliss is depict- 
ed in her countenance.—See the good child! 
There is affection—there is a respect for pu- 
rents—there is kindness—there is love—and 
there, tuo, is peace. 

Need we look to another world, for the re- 
ward of virtue ? No ! it is here! Must we go 
into eternity.for the torments of the wicked ? 
No? they are here! Would you be happy -— 
be virtuous :—would you feel the holy com- 
forts of divine grace ?—be good :—would you 
enjoy a heaven ef glory within you? be reli- 
gious. 

That these comforts, and these joys, may be 
widely disseminated—that truth mav have 
free course, run, and be glorified—and that 
you may rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory, may the blessing of God attend this 
humble effort, through Jesus Christ our Lord 
and ever blessed Portion.— AMEN. 


(Pe SSSANIST. 


AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIANITY. 
NO. VI. 
ON INSPIRA'TION, 

Any man capable of putting three ideas to- 
gether, must be convinced, from the remarks 
I have already made, that it is useless to 
contend that every word of the bible was dic- 
tated by the infallible spirit of truth. Certain- 
ly the bible which we have is not free from er- 
rours. But the least errour is fatal to the po- 

















sition that every word is inspired, if indeed 
inspiration be what people generally imagine. 
But there are some who conclude the Holy 
Ghost only dictated the arguments and doc- 
trines, while the words were choseg by the 





By | obviate the difficulties, or reconcile the dis- 


crepancies, which are manifestly to be found 
in the sacred book. The instances we euw- 
meraied, to disprove that every word was ip- 
spired, bear equaily hard agaist the supposi- 
tion that all the argomerts and doctrines are 
g:ven by inspiration. 

lt would not be difficult to produce exam- 
ples of false reasonings or illegitimate deduc- 
tions, of uusupported premises and conclu- 
sions without premises,—but, lest some timo- 
rous soul might think my reverence for the 
book 1s jess than it really is, I let them rest till 
called up by others, who may have more leis- 
ure and inclination to find fault. It will be 
enough tv exhibit one or two examples of dis- 
crepancy in doctrine. 

The Jewiss lawgiver informs us, in the se- 

cond precept of the decalogue, that God.is a 
** jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fath- 
ers upon the children to the third and fourth, 
generations, of them that hate him.” The 
teria yealous can hardly be applied to God. It 
is generally used in a tad sense, to express an 
iguoble passion ; and though it is sometimes 
used in a good sense, it is still a sense inap- 
propriate to God. In its best sense, jealousy 
means a strong desire to retain something 
which we have, or to which we have a claim, 
jomed with the fear of losing it. But how 
God can fear he shall lose what he desires to 
retain is not very easy to conceive. 
_ But it seems contrary to all ideas of moral 
justice, for God, because the fathers hate him, 
to punish this batred in the persons of their 
descendants, even to the third and fourth gen- 
erations. Some despotick goverhmenis, I 
kuow, have allowed bills of attainder, which 
had the effect to disfrauchise or disinherit the 
children of him against whom they were pass- 
ed; but our government, through the enlight- 
ened philanthropy which characterized its 
founders, prohibits all such bills; and I can 
hardly believe that God has not as clear ideas 
of justice as bad the convention who framed 
our constitution. 

But Ezekiel teaches us a doctrine very dif- 
ferent from Moses. He assures us, in the 
name of the Lord, that we shall no longer use 
the proverb, *‘the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge ;”’ that the soul ihat sinneth shail die, ev- 
ery one for hisown sin, noi the father for the 
traugression of the son, nor the son for the 
father. Did the Holy Ghost dictate both these 
doctrines ? If he did, one would think he had 
forgotten the law he gave to Moses before he 
gave the one to Ezekiel, or, that during that 
lapse of years, had improved in the science of 
legislation,and ws now ambitious to atone for 
the errours of his first attempts. 

The Jewish lawgiver recommends the law 
of retaliation, commands us to follow the prin-- 
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ciple, ** an eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth, 
burn for a burn, hand for a hand,” &c. That 
is, if a man put out one of my eyes, I am to 
put out one of his; if he knocks out one of 
my teeth, he must be served the same. ‘This 
isnot avery wholesome principle. It encour- 
ages revenge, and is calculated to keep up an 
endiess train of wrongs and outrages. Jesus 
corrects this law, commands us not to resist 
the injurious, and instead of doing by otiers 
as they do by us, we are to do by them as we 
would they should do by us; that, instead of 
revenge, we should forgive our enemies, and 
do good unto them that injure us. These 
doctrines are in direct opposition to each oth- 
er, and it seems not a litile strange that God 
could be the authous of both [ am not igno- 
rant of the exposition usualiy given to these 
passages, but I detest them all; they have li:- 
tle other effect than to make darkness still 
darker. I should indeed fee! more obliged to 
the Holy Ghost, if he had used a little more 
precision in his statements; aud [ should be 
much more willing to give him the credit of 
dictating the book, if he had preserved a little 
more coherence in its several parts, and pre- 
sented it in a manner so lucid that we should 
be at no loss to comprehend his meaning. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this kind of rea- 
soning farther : and, perhaps, 1 ought to make 
some apology to bible-worshippers for having 
carried itso far. But I am iittle accustomed 
to make truth pay homage to falsehood ; and, 
as I have not yet learned to apologize for tell- 
ing the truth, I think I shali not turn out of 
my way to commenc: the study now. [ shall 
never deprecate the vengeance of those who 
advocate errour, I shall only claim the privi- 
lege to sm:'e when they rage, and to pi'y them 
when they shrink from the approach of light. 

‘I'he remarks already made evince that cau- 
tion is necessary in proving a doctrine from 
the bible. Some of its doctrines are mani- 
festly incorrect, whether we determine accord- 
ing to our natural ideas of justice, or by the 
suffrages of the later bible writers themselves. 
It is important. or ratuer necessary, even to 
determine the question whether any part is 
inspired, and if so, what part this is? Before 
answering either of them, it will be proper to 
answer another, —what is inspiration rf 

People generally suppose inspiration means 
an infallible aid from the Holy Ghost, which 
enables the subject to speak the truth and 
nothing but the truth, and to disclose facts 
worthy to be believed, which facts none of our 
senses are able by their constitutional power 
to discover. ‘The mode or manner js various 
—dreams, visions, audible sounds, and inward 
suggestions, are those commonly enumerated 
As for dreams, the writers of the bible very 
likely had them. We have them now, and we 





have no reason to doubt that the Jews had 
dreams as well as we. 


But as dreams are of- 
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ten incoherent and not worthy of much cred- 
it, [ do not think them the safest sources of 
knowledge. Some, perhaps, can show why 
the dreams of the ancient Jews are more wor- 
thy of credit than ours ; but, until they do this, 
1 must say with Jeremiah, “the prophet that 
hatn a dream, let hii tell a dream; and he 
that hath my word, let him speak my word 
faithfully. What is the chaff to the wheat 1” 

That they formerly had visions, and saw 
strange sights, none but incorrigible scepticks 
will presume to dispute. One tells us he 
was Caught up to the third heaven, (whether 
in the body or out, he could not tell) and saw 
things which it was not expedient for him to 
relate. Others saw things which they did re- 
late. But whether they were in the body or 
out, asleep or awake, is more than [ know, 
and in some instances probably more than they 
| knew themselves. Perhaps the testimony of 
| such persons would have weight in a court of 
| law, especially three thousand years after their 
| death, though rejected with contempt by their 
| contemporaries. 
| Audible sounds they might have heard. I 
| have heard many. Sometimes they told the 
truth, and sometimes they did not. he only 

kind of inspiration which to me appears ra- 

tional, is inspiration by suggestion. ‘The word 

inspiration is from in and spiro, to breath, and 
| Signifies something breathed into or suggested 
{tothe mind. Hence the Holy Ghost is said 
| to breath into the mind, or suggest to the 
| mind, the lessons he wishes it to communi- 
|cate. ‘Th> inspired person feels'’a certain im- 
pulse, under the influence of which he speaks. 
| If he feel the impulse of truth, what he says 
| will be true; if the impulse of errour, what 
he pronounces will be false. 

Admitting then that we ought not to disbe- 
lieve that the writers, or some of the writers of 
the bible, were inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
we must stil] enquire who or what is the Holy 
Ghost? Notwithstanding | have taken no 
small pains to become acquainted with this 
celebrated personage—notwithstanding I have 
read several genealogical! and physiological ac- 
counts of him, I must acknowledge, what I 
know will not much recommend me to my 
y lous readers, that I know but very little about 
him. Peop'e have talked and written a great 
deal about him: whether correct or not, prob- 
ably an uninspired man ought not to as- 
sume the province of determining... But-as I 
am no believer in Ghosts nor Hobgoblins, I 
conclude that nothing more should be under- 
stood by the term as we find it in the christian 
scriptures, than A HoLy spirit. I know it is 
sometimes called the Holy Spirit, but this is 
only a mark of distinction by which we are to 
know the spirit of which the writer speaks, is 
that holy spirit, ardour, energy, or disposition 
which governed or actuated Christ and his 
Apostles, I assume this position here, but 
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shall prove it,to my own satisfaction at least, | the brain, that wastes itself in groans and 
when I come to treat upon the third person of | shrieks, which can see nothing but misery, and 


the ‘ever blessed ‘irinity.”’ 

The sacred writers were inspired then by a 
holy spirit, and wrote what sucha spirit or dis- 
position induced them to believe to be correct. 
I do not.call this inspiration supernatural, but 
extraordinary. It enabled these holy men to 
do and to say what they would never have 
thought, and what none would ever have con- 
ceived under any other circumstances what- 
ever. They wrote as they were moved upon 
by this holy spirit or governing power of their 
minds, ‘This spirit prevented them from fall- 
ing inte any known or wilful errours, but could 
not preserve them from all errours, as may be 
seen from the. instances already enumera- 
ted. The great mistake of the r:ligious world 
is in attaching iufallibility to this spirit. This 
has led them to belie their own reason, to deny 
the testimony of their senses, and t» fall into 
‘‘divers” extravagances in attempting to re- 
concile @ontradictions. Admit my views of 
inspiration, and we can then easily account for 
the discrepancies which every honest man 
must admit there is in the bible. They are 
nothing more than a matter of course. The 
writers were numerous ; they lived in different 
ages and wrote in different languages, and it 
would have been singular, indeed, if there 
could be found no iucoherence iu their views 
But Infidels have no right to trivemph Goa 
men, and even wise men, may fall into mis- 
takes ; and ghall we consider it strange that 
the sacred writers, though actuated by the best 
spirit in the universe, have, in discussing so 
many intricate subjects, committed a few tril- 
ling mistakes ? Certainly not. 

In answer then to the question, is any part 
af the bible inspired, I have no hesitation to 
say yes; and if asked what part, the answer 
isready. The bibie is traditional, historical, 
moral and doctrinal. 
is traditional--it needed no extraordinary in- 
spiration to write that. The historical, in- 
cluding the laws of the Jews, as well as the 
history of their nation, required no inspira- 
tion different in kind than what is given to eve- 
ry man. The moral part could be learned 
from observation. The doctrinal part of the 
Old Testament is mostly superceded by the 
new ; consequently, I consider as inspired on- 
ly the doctrinal part of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, or of the New-Testament. I have noth- 
ing to do with the old, only as it serves to ex- 
plain or develope the meaning of the new. 





AN ESSAY ON DIVINE GOODNESS. 
NO. II. 

There is no doubt evil in the world. But, 
because there is evil, I am not disposed to de- 
ny there is also good in the world. I detest 
that sickly disposition, that vitiable state of 
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The book of Genesis | 





de nothiug but exclaim, ‘Ab me! how wreteh- 
ed is the world! All is vanity, undeserving a 
wish or a thought!” The world.is valuable. 
It affords much pleasurejimany hours.of enjoy- 
ment: and doubtless might be made to afford 
many more. The mountain of human mise- 
ry may rise before as to impede our path, 
We are not to stand trembling at its base, 
vainly expecting some miracle or some con- 
valsion of nature toremove it. Our industry 
must surmount it or level it with the plain. 


I have said there is evil in the world, No 
one who can see, hear or feel, can have any 
doubts of the fact. The only question which 
ought to occupy our attention is, how can we 
remove it, or how can we preserve’ ourselves 
from its destructive ravages? But mankind 
are not satisfied with this simple.question, nor 
with the labour it would require them to per- 
form. They have asked, they are impatient 
to know, how evil came, and how God can be 
good in admitting it into his system, or in per- 
mitting it to remain after once admitted. Wis- 
dom never asked these questions, but since 
they are asked, wisdom requires us to return 
the best answer in our power. 

‘* God is good,” it is said ; how happens it 
‘ben that there is evil in the world? — There 
is much in the world which appears‘to us use- 
‘ess or worse than useless, productive of pain, 
severe in degree, and often long in duration. 
Can a God of infinite Goodness be the authour 
of this? ; 

** We make ourselves miserable,” it is said. 
This assertion, with some qualification, is 
doubtless true. But what are we? Have we 
any thing we have not received? Whence 
then the power to make ourselves miserable ? 
From God 1 What then is the difference ? God 
makes us miserable ; he gives us the power to 
inake ourselves miserable 1 Would the father 
who loved his child give him the means of des- 
truction ? And can it be a proof of goodness 
in God to give us the. means of destroying our- 
selves? There is no difference whether God 
inakes us miserable directly, or puts into our 
hands the power, and we, in the exercise of 
that power, make ourselves miserable. The 
chain has an additional link ; but, in one case 
as well as in the other, hasone end fastened on 
Deity and the other on man. 

But man is not the only being that suffers. 
The earth is covered—tiie air and the water 
are filled with sentient beings. For as our 
knowledge extends, wherever there is sensa- 
tion there is pain. The beast, the bird, the 
fish, the insect, suffer as well as man. Ani- 
mal feeds on animal through the whole of na- 
ture. Man destroys every thing. He tram- 
ples upon the insect world, and at every step 
crushes a multitude of little beings. He takes 
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the lifé of larger for his food or his sport, and of all our dissatisfaction, 
éven of his brotber to gratify his avarice, his are. 
“The whole cre@@phe universe, scatter the whole to its original 


ambition or his revenge’ 
tioh groaneth and travaileth in pain” ~Isthis 
all owing to man? Some may be, but mach he 
cannot prevent, if indeed he canapy. Why 
was the world subject to this ? 

«The world is cursed for the transgression 
of man,” say those who dream of nothing but 
maledictions from God,and whose consciences 

ng with remorse. But why ? Man may have 

inned, but why punish the harmless brute? 
Why doom every grade of being to wretched- 
ness for man’s transgression ? 

Misery may be called the punishment of 
transgression, but not in every case. Sin, no 
doubt, brings misery. 

“it did not. 
hean fires, bursting in volcanoes to sweep off 
thousands of al} ages and sexes who are inno- 
cent ? Does sin produce the earthquake, cause 
the ground to open, and swallow whole cities 
in sudden destruction ? Is it sin which forbids 
the ocean to send forth its vapours, the rain to 
fall, and prevents the earth from yielding its 
accustomed supply? Does sin wing the pesti- 
lence, and carry indiscriminate death to the 
guilty and to the innoeent ? 

Questions innumerable like these might be 
asked, but it is useless. Every body knows 

t is evil in the world. How did it come ? 

> naa a good God allow it to remain ! 

ae are questions which occur to every 

thisking mind,—questions which create our 
embarrassment, and often lead us to doubt the 
goodness of God. Look at the subject once 
more. Every body must admit that a good 

Being will not voluntarily produce misery or 

evil. An Omnipotent Being cannot be com- 
pelied to produce it. If God be Omnipotent, 
and produce it, we have a right to infer he 
does it voluntarily, from choice. Can he then 
be good? 

‘wo questions now occur. 
evil 7 2d—Did God produce it ? 

The first is already answered in the affirma- 
tive. What shall be said to the second? God 
does either directly or indirectly produce it.— 
How then is he good ? 

Two considerations may set this subject in 
a different light. 

Ist. Theevil which now exists may be the 
yesult of an organization, which, notwithstand- 
ing it produces this result, will, upon the 
whole, be the cause of a superiour degree of 
happiness, sufficient to overbalance the pain 
which is now suffered. 

‘2d. The present may be considered the in- 
fancy of the world, and the evil which we en- 
dure is necessarily connected with the imper- 
fect developement of its preperties, but may 
setve, under the present constitution of things, 
to hasten the period of perfectibility. 

1st. In all our reasonings we must, in spite 


Ist—lIs there 


take things as they 
We.cannot unravel creation, disorganize 


chases, and give directions for its reconstruc- 
tion Finite man, weak, erring man, need not 
presume to soar to the seat of Power Creative, 


, and dictate to the Omniscient rules, by which 


It would not be sin if | 


! 


But does sin kindle the subterra- | 





to arrange the universe. Deity has made it, 
or it is made, and ali we have to do is to 
make: the best of it. Our enquiry now is, has 
Denty given, in the construction of this sys- 
tem of things, in the organization of matter, 
in the distribution of aninfal and intellectual 
functions, sufficient evidence to warrant the 
belief that he is benevolent, that he is good to 
the sentient world. 

Evil is of two kinds, moral and physical, or 
such as flows from the misconduct of moral be- 


ings, and such as flows from those parts of 


nature over which moral beings are supposed 
to exert little or no control. ‘This distinction 
may not be very accurate, but it is the one 
commonly made, and is sufficiently “&ccurate 
for our purpose. 

Only moral evil comes under our first con- 
sideration. ‘This class needs examination.— 
Man is an active being, but he often acts 
wrong. ‘This acting wrong brings misery.— 
But the virtuous, or those who obey the laws 
of God and of man, are miserable, and often 
the most miserable, Universalists, generally, 
are tenacious of the position that the most vir- 
tuous are the most happy, and the most vicious 
are the most miserable. ‘This position is 
doubtless correct when set in its proper light, 
which is notoften done. ‘The reasoning most 
fashionable ou this subject would lead us to 
conclude, the virtuous man is always happy, 
while the vicious man, on the other hand, is 
always miserable. ‘The last is true, but the 
first is false. 

Nothing is more evident than that the vir- 
tuous do suffer. In all national calamities, 
there is little distinction between them and 
the vicious. In the sack and massacres of 
cities, in the general operations of war, the in- 
nocent and the guilty are involved in the same 
fate. Scripture asserts, and experience fully 
proves, that when we see a man deeply dis- 
tressed we are not thence to infer he is a great 
sinner. Witness the case of Job; no matter 
whether the history be true or fictitious. ‘The 
principle it developesis often found in real life. 

Mankind are fond of theories. When they 
get into their heads a favorite theory, they la- 
bour to make al] facts bend to its support.— 
The true method is to make theory bend to 
facts, not facts totheory. It is a fact, the vir- 
tuous are often miserable. It is a fact, that a 
man’s apparent suffering afford little evidence 
of his moral ‘character. Poor consolation in- 
deed it would be, to tell a man racked with 
pain, suffering under heavy affictions, that all 
is a just punishment for his sins. 
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The true state of the case is this ; vice, sin, 
or transgression, always brings misery to the 
one who is guilty. But the misery does not 
stop with the guilty. Its destructive force 
strikes the virtuous as well as the vicious. The 
crime generally brings misery upon the head 
of its authour, and upon those, tov, with 
whom he is connected, whether innocent or 
guilty. 
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FREE EXSQUIRERS. 

"Those who call themselves Orthoox may be sure 
of our respectful attention, long as we are able to 
write; but they will.pardon us if we leave our exam- 
inations of the validity ef their claims, to pay our 
compliments to another class who are making some 
noise in our little world. 

This class is composed of Deists, Scepticks, Free 
Enquirers, and Materialists. By the by,afriend, more 
timorous than discerning, whispered in our ear, the 
other day, that somebody thought the editor of the 
Gospel Advocate had a strong claim to admission into 
this honourable corps. Be this as it may, our senti- 
ments are veither the better nor the worse for any 
supposed coincidence between them and those advo- 
cated by the classes we have mentioned. We, how- 
ever, wish our friends to look at our statements, and 
if what we alledge fer facts be true, they must not 
censure us, for we cannot make truth bend to their 
wishes nor to our own. Each one must bend himself to 
the truth, or else he will always find cause for dissat- 
isfaction. “But our readers need not be alarmed. For, 


before we conclude to dispense with the Gospel—to | 


abjure our Saviour, and relinquish our hope in a fu- 
ture state of existence, we shall change the name of 
our paper—our friends shall have timely warning. 

But it was the Free Enquirers we proposed to no- 
tice. 
say, nor is it of much cousequence. 
party, in this country, are the Free Enquirer, lately 
published at New-Harmony, but now transferred to 
New-York ; the Correspondent published also at New- 
York, and one or two more publications, we believe, 
though we have no knowledge of any except these 
two. 

The Free Enquirer is edited by Miss Frances 


How numerous this class may be we cannot 
The organs of the 


Wright, Robert Dale Owen, and R. L. Jenings. Miss | 


Wright is a lady of talents and of no smail philosophi- 
cal. acquisition. Did we believe in transmigration of 
souls, we might think old Epicurus had re-appeared 
in the person of. Miss Wright, different from what he 
appeared in the Garden, only in the acquisition of a 
few feminine graces, and perhaps a few visionary no- 
We mean this as no re- 
proach, for'we consider Epicurus best deserving the 
name of philosopher, of any one antiquity can boast. 
We were agreeably surprised to find Dr. Good, in his 
Book of Nature, has not been ashamed to rescue the 
name of this philosopher from the reproach which has 
0 long deceived the world. 
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} mercy at the hands of the relentless editor. 


Miss Wright’s avowed object is to improve +he con- 
dition ofthe human race. ‘This isa good abject. We 
can wish her success in this; for any one who can 
fee], knows there is need enough, .We havesegn: two 
of her lectures on knowledge. We approve them, 
and indeedwe have advaneed the same principles 
both in our sermons and our essays. There is nothing 
in the lectures which*should alarm the henest enquirer 
after truth. " 

It will, however, be remarked,these lectures are on- 
ly abstract principles. Perhaps we should differ in 
our deductions from these principles, and in our appli- 
cation of them to the improvement of the humafi race. 
We believe, however, Miss Wright would,in carrying 
her first principles out in detail,leave man destitute of 
all religious notions, and deprive him of the benefit.of 
all written laws. Man must have religion. He has 
always had some kind, and to us there appears nothing 
better calculated to elevate his conceptions and enno- 
bie his nature, than the religion of Jesus. Written 
laws, and indeed all government, would be unnecessa- 
ry, if mankind were just ; but whether all can be made 
so is very doubtful to us. Man is a bundle of appe- 
tites and passions, irregular and violent in their ope- 
rations. Some government will be neceasary until his 
nature is changed, which we think will require mere 
power than the Free Enquirer can exert. And wheth- 
er the change would make man the better isa matter 
of doubt. Some things are beautiful in theory, but 
are the reverse in practice. Miss Wright has @beauw 
ideal, perhaps good, but most probably like all ideal 
veings, better suited to some other world than to this. 

Her co-editors, Mr. Owen and Mr. Jennings, we pre- 
sdme,are of the same sentiments with hergelf, They are 
men of no mean abilities. Mr. Owen has been the 
principal acting editor of the Enquirer for some time 
We have réad his productions with. pleasure. 
He isa good natured man. Cares little about any 
man’s God or creed; and, what we like him for, he 
aiways keeps his temper and manifests a truly catho- 
lick spirit. But we should think him blest er curst 
with too much philosophical indifference, to work any 
extensive revolution. Men are. successful in propor- 
tion to their zeal, not to their knowledge. Of 
Mr. Jennings we know iittle ; some few of his articles 


past. 


| we have seen, which elicit some talent. 


The Correspondent is edited by George Houston, 
and is very different in character from the Free En- 
quirer, The Enquirer may certainly clainy the praise 
of liberality, but the Correspondent, in the rancour of 
sectarianism, may contest the palm with the most 
starnch, thorough-going orthodox publications of ‘the 
day. Mr. Houston will pardon our freedom, bat We 
think if he cannot exhibit as powerful arguments as 
religionists, he can match them in virulence. Amd if 
he does not believe the erthodox creed, he seems not 
much deficient in its spirit. 

Fools and knaves, dupes and impostors, are the 
charitable epithets he heaps upon us poor creatures, 
who are so old fashioned as to believe the bible. A- 
la? for the believer in the bible! he can expect no 
We have 
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have sometimes thought if the spirit which breathes in 
his paper should become predoninant, that we foolish 
creatures who cling to the religion of Jesus, would be 
put te death, merely that the land might be purged of 
the enemies to his beautiful theory. Though upon 
second thuught we conclude it would be like the spir- 
it of all sects when in power, treat kindly all who sub- 
mit. Mr. Houston has suffered imprisonment for his 
sentiments. He, no doubt, feels acutely. We would 
make all allowances uecessary. But we do think one 
precept from that book he despises would be comfor- 
table to his feelings. Itis the precept which i:equires 
us to forgive our enemies. 

The sentiments of this’ paper are such as are-held 
by modern Déists; or, pérhaps Materialists ;—we have 
not read the paper attentively. The value of such 
Sentiments have been pretty well tested. We are not 
very sure they will be useful to the world. We do 
not, however, deny the editors of these papers the 
right to circulate their se:-timents. They have the 
same right we have to circulate ours, Butstill we do 
not perceive their peculiar wortb. 

Both these papers attack religion. If they hurled 
their blows at superstition only, it would be well. It 
may be the result of education, it may be folly; but 
we have found religion very comfortable to our feel- 
ings. When we were overwhelmed with adversity, 


(and we have been) it was noi a little consoling to re- 
flect the world is under the control of a wise, power- 
fal and good Being, who will cause al] things to work 
together fer good, and that our light affliction here, 


will work for us a far more exceeding weight of glory. 

Weare opposed to superstition, to bigotry, and to 
false systems.of religion. But we have not yet be- 
come so enlightened as to be pleased with universal 
scepticism, or with the cold unfeeling dreams of the 
Deist, or. colder speculations of the Materialist. Cre- 
ation loses its beauty, the world its charms, when we 
consider #t the fortuitous production of chance or of 
blind necessity. And then, to think we live, toil a few 
days, sink into the grave and are no more, is not well 
calculated to prompt exertion, or to keep up our spir- 
its amid the numerous incidents of life. 

Butif these editors will convince us (and we ure 
willing to be convinced) that their course is calculated 
to regenerate the world, and make man universally 
happy, they may then have our good wishes and our 
co-operation. They go too fast for us. Wecondemn 
them not, but would say, the progress of truth is al- 
ways slow, and they, in our opinion, far outstripsher in 
the race.—EpiTor. 


e : BAPTiIsmM. 
In the last volume was commenced, between Mr. 


Everett and Mr. A. Rains, a controversy on this sub- 
ject, which on the part of Mr. Rains has been con- 
tinued in the present volume. {t was expected Mr. 
Everett would reply to Mr. R., but he informs us, the 
many duties he has to discharge in his new situation 
together with ill health, prevent him from bearing 
his part of the discussion. We regret this circum- 
stance, not only beeause we are averse from coptre- 





| versies of this nature, but also because weare. depri- 


ved of Br. Everett’s biblical talents which would do 
more umpile justice to the subject than we can hope-to 
perform ourself. But at the request of Mr. Everett 
and that Mr. R. may have no reason to complain of 
being neglected, we offer some few remarks. 

The origin of the controversy is well enough known 
to the readers of the Advocate. Mr. Rain’ was fore 
merly a Universalist preacher. But renounced ‘it, 
and went to preaching immersion. Some of our friends 
in Ohio were grieved und requested Mr. Everett to 
discuss the subject. He made some remarks, which 
drew a reply from Mr. Rains, &e. 

Mr. Rains has given us fair warning that he will 
not be called.a“Campbellite.” We let it pass. We 
have no wish to dispute about mames, though names 
often have a mighty magick. The question in debate, 
if we understand it, is simply this, is water baptism 
obligatory on Christians? or, is water baptism essen- 
tial to the Christian character? 

This is easily decided. What constitutes a Christian 
If wecan understand the precepts of Christ, the whole 
may be summed up in these two positions: *‘ Thou 
shait love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, &c. 
and thy neighbour as thyself. Christianity looks at 
the heart, not at outward ceremonies. When it has 
produced in the heart love to God and benevolence 
to man, its object is accomplished. To usit is a mat- 
ter of indifference how this love be produced if it only 
be produced. If being put all over under water will 
make one lgve his God or his neighbour more, let him 
be “ dipped,” by all means, and as often as dipping is 
found to have a salutary effect. 

The fruits of religion, or the effect ich is proda- 
ceil by this love in the heart, is to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their afflictions and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world or the vices of the world.— 
That is, to be active in works beneficial to others, and 
to restrain ourselves from whatever 1s injurious. This 
we cail Christianity. This love and this effect ts es- 
sential to the Christian character, and, we believe, all 
that is essential. If water baptism lead to this result; 
we have no objections to it, but this we very much 
doubt. It is a ceremony—it is at best but a shadow, 
and though a shadow may sometimes lead to the sub- 
stance, it more generally has an opposite effect. Peo- 
ple who are baptized are apt to think they have done 
some great thing for which God will love them a great 
deal better. And, what is worst ofall, people generally 
hate their brethren in the same proportion as they be- 
lieve God has a distinguished love for themselves. 

Mr. R.’s premises are objectionable. He gays Christ 
is a Lawgiver. He has commanded uate be baptized, 
therefore, (right or wrong I suppose,) we must obey. 
Supposing Christ had commanded us as we expected 
his favour, to spen@ our lives in paffing with our 
breath against the wind, would Mr. R. think himself 
bound to obey ? We think not. We care nothing about 
the letter of Christ’s commands, if we are able to com- 
ply with the spirit or intention of his commands, it satis- 
fies us. * The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 

It is ovr practice to look at the commands of Christ, 
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to satisfy ourselves as it respects the oceasion on which 
they were given, or the reason why they were couched 
in the terms they are, and then to ascertain what it is 
they require of us. But let this prisciple pass. We 
will take Mr. R. onhis ground. We deny that Christ 
has ever commanded us to baptize or be baptized.— 
True he commanded his Apostles to baptize. Bat we 
are not Apostles, consequently the command was not 
given tous. The Apostles never gave a single pre- 
cept to their followers to baptize, or at least we know 
no such precept. Commands niust be strictly constru- 
ed according to Mr. Rains’ mode of reasoning. Let 
them be so—abide the letter of tae command, and 
produce a'single command which ‘declares baptism a 
perpetual ordinance, and we will grant it binding—or 
indeed one which declares it esscntial to the Christian 
character. ‘The example of the Apostles is no guide 
forus. Weareno Apustles, The Apostles circum- 
cised, shall we circumcise? But enough. If Mr. 
Rains is not satisfied, we will meet him on the reason 
or utility of the ordinance; or, if he dislikes the 
ground of our reasoning, we pledge ourselvcs to prove 
it correct against whatever he may offer. 

— 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


We make no apology for publishing the following 
“ Address” and * Letters,” though the subject is rather 
local in its character. Mr. Stow’s letter breathes the 
true spirit of orthodoxy. It is proud, arogant, and 
all-sufficient ; and we are well ploased with the severe 
but jast castigation he has received from Mr. Badger. 
If he is not past amendment, this castigation may 
teach him better manners, and learn him to treat peo- 
ple with civility. We have heard much of the over- 
bearing couduct of this Calvinistick Divine, and are 
glad he is now told of his fault. Had his teachers 
done their duty he might have been spared the humi- 
liation he must now feel, if indeed he be not, as we 
fear, lost to all sense of shame. 

Mr. Badger is not a Universalist, but no Matter for 
that. He advocates the rights of conseience and is 
willing to grant to others what he olaims for himself. 
This is enough. Weask no more of any one. Mr. 
B.’s views of the personage of Christ are differer.t 
from ours. . We think he still retains too much myste- 
ry. He adopts what hxs been called the Homoiou- 
sion doctrine. that Christ is not of the same, but ofa 
similar substance with the Father. We have no 
skill in these niceties. Perhaps he is right. This 
view of Christ will be fully discussed in the progress 
of our “Essay on Christianity.” 

Mr. B. thinks the flesh of Christ went to heaven, 
and that that which‘died on the cress, will be worship- 
ped there. We are not yet conyinced of the correct- 
ness of this position. We shouldlike te have Mr. B. 
develope his views more largely on this point, for we 
are of the opinion, that God alone is worshipped in 
heaven. We consider Christ as a mere instrument in 
the hands of the Father to effect the reconciliation of 
the world. Wemay be mistaken. We would not 
bedogmatick. Let every one judge for himself. En. 





























MR. BADGER AND MR. STOW’S LETTERS. 
MR. BADGER’S ADDRESS, : 
Delivered to a congregation in Elbridge, on the 

subject of his correspondence with Mr. Stow, 

March 6, 1829. 

My FRienps : 

An: unfortunate affair a few days since hap- 
pened betwixt me and one of the clergymen of 
this village, which has produced no small stir, 
and has drawn forth remarks and observations 
from almost all classes of society. At length 
it becomes my duty to speak to the publick en 
the subject, and circumstances forbid n my long- 
er silence. Amidst the commotion of the times, 
I have the pleasure of reflecting, that I have 
not commenced any subject of contention wi 
Mr. Stow nor any other man in this land, __ 
have passed your streets—visited my friends 
and attended my appointments as a peaceable 
citizen should do. hen I was called to the 
afflicted family of Mr. Curtis to preach at the 
funeral of their son, (a circumstance which I 
can never name but with the deepest emo- 
tions) I thought myself in the honest and faith-- 
ful discharge of my duty towards God and man ; 
little did I think that from the best pulpit in 
the place, and from a man whom I had never 
seen, I should receive such a bitter and cruel 
assault. f 

I immediately addressed a friendly note to 
Mr. Stow, being assured by several of his 
friends, that he would make an honourable re- 
traction, but no apology is made. .When I re- 
ceived his answer to my note, J wrote him 
again lengthy, upon the circumstances and up- 
on the contents of his letter, to which he did 
not reply. But I received a message from sey- 
eral persons, that he wished me to visit him ;™ 
but as my confidence in his honour had become 
shaken, and as I could see no good reason why 
I should go to him, I was confident that a pri- 
vate interview would be unsafe, as our conver- 
sation might be misrepresented. I therefore 
did not catl. Had Mr.S. sent a note express- 
ing the object of an interview, I should not 
have declined. I then addressed him another 
letter which was short but positive: soon after 
I was informed that if I would write my opin- 
ion upon the character of Christ, he would read 
my letter to his assembly, and would make all 
necessary acknowledgement ; being urged much 
on this subject I consented, which communica- 
tion was presented last Saturday by Deac. Cox, 
who is present, which, after Mr. S. had looked 
over without making objection to any part of it, 
said to Mr. Cox, “ I will read it to-morrow.” 
Last Sabbath moraing, before the Sabbath 
School was out, just as the people were com- 
ing in, he read (at that confused moment) a 
part of it, leaving out the beginning, end and all 
the important quotations ; and then commenced 
a lengthy harrangue, in which he attempted to 
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justify himself, reprobate my doctrine and bur- 
lesque my language. In one place he paused 
and said, he should like to see the scripture 
whieh proved that Christ’s body or the lamb 
slain, was worshippec in heaven, when the 
scripture which proved it was referred to in 
the very line he was reading,which he neglect- 
ed to read to the assembly. Was this fair? was 
it honest ? was it decent? 

Again, he ridicules my statement which 
says, we are not required by the gospel to be- 
lieve any thing which is not tangible to our 
senses.” In this place in my letter I am speak- 
ing upon the subject of revelation which com- 
prises three things: Ist. the. Scripture. 2nd. 
the Gospel. 3rd. the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Do we not see the scriptures ? Do we 
not hear the gospel ? Do we not feel the Spirit ? 
And has not man internal as well as exterual 
senses, I insist on the correctness of my state- 
ment, it is just—and will bear the closest in- 
vestigation. Religion is a rational and reason- 
able subject, and the doctrine of the Trinity is, 
as I said, “ eontrary to all rational principles of 
reason.” 

He also stated that I believed that Christ is 
@ created Being, what authority had he to say 
this ? there is no such thing intimated in any 
of my letters ; this I consider is like the first 
assault, a wicked, false and mischievous mis- 
representation. Perhaps he would say in this 
case as he did in the first, that he “ supPOsED” 
that I adopted the views of Mr. Grew. His 
imagination must be very fertile, and his con- 
science can stretch to almost any length or 
shape. And what can we think of his veracity, 
if he positively promised Mr. Cox to read that 


letter, and then leaves out important and essen- | 
tial parts of it ; I leave this intelligent commu- ; 


nity to judge, and I leave him to suffer the 


nation which his superstition, pride and ego- 
tism merit from the rising generation. 

The foregoing is a true account of the maa- 
ner in which Mr. Stow treated my letter, as I 


have been informed by several respectable cit- 

marks last Sabbath. As | 
there are several persons present who heard | 
him, I will thank either of you to correct me if | 


izens who heard his 


ou find me in any mistake. But what shall 
5 done under present circumstances ? I think 
it my duty (and the cause of Christian liberty 
demands it) to do two things. Ist. To pub- 
lish.all the letters which have passed betwixt 
us, together with this address, that the publick 
may have a fair understanding of the merits of 
the case. 2nd. As my opinions have been mis- 
répresented relative to the character uf Christ, 
I will preach a sermon in this village on that 
subject, and wish my friends to request the use 
of one of the meeting-houses for that purpose, 
and in case they are denied, it will be preach- 
ed at this house. I shall preach here next 
Sabbath evening, at which time the appoint- 


*~ 
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ment will be given. I most sincerely hope 
that this method of proceeding will wake up 
the slumbering strength of Mr. S. and call him 
forth in his defence, that we may have a more 
perfect specimen of his masculine powers and 
boasted errudition. 


MR. BADGER’S NOTE ‘TO MR. STOW. 
“« Blessed ure ye when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake.—Jesus. 
Elbridge, Onondaga co. N. Y. Jan. 14, 1829. 
Rev. Mr. Stow—Sir : 

I am informed by members of your Congre- 
gation, that on the 4th inst. when you gave 
the appointment for me to preach at the Baptist 
meeting house, at the funeral of Mr. Curtis, 
you informed your people that ‘Mr. BapGer 
DENIED THE DIVINITY OF CuHRisT,” and I 
take this friendly method to state to you that 
your testiniony on this occasion, is incorrect, 
and you, as a gentleman, Christian and minis- 
ter, are in duty bound to correct it. I therefore 
ask you to read this note in publick meeting, 
and make your apology to your congregation, 
which is the method to prevent farther dissat- 
isfaction and trouble. 

I wish to live on good terms with ministers 
of all denominations, and am not willing to 
slander the character nor misrepresent the 
opinions of any ; and it is with great reluctance 
that I ever enter the field of controversy, but 
wish peaceably to attend to the congregations 
oi my charge. But Sir, your assault is so pub- 
lick and your slander so cruel and unprovoked, 
that it demands notice. 

I have sustained the character of a minister 
of the gospel sixteen years, and have ever 
preached and firmly believed in the Divinity 
oF Curist. I believe Christ is divine, 1st 


cf. : . : er te | in origin, for he came from God; 2d, in nature ; 
miseries of a guilty conscience, and the indig- | 


3rd, in work, for his work is to conquer aeatn 
ana make meu immortal; 4th, in titles, for his 
name shall be called the mighty God, &c. 5th, 
He is an object of divine adoration, for the 
angels are commanded to worship him; and 
finally I believe all that the scriptures say of 
Him and dare not add nor diminish. But the 
creeds of menI abomin-te; the doctrines of 
men I cheerfully dissent from, and am a deci- 
ded hater of priestcraft and all the pious fraud 
of the clergy, who have long attempted to lord 
it over tke consciences of men. 

If you are disposed to make a reply to this 
hasty note, please to leave your answer-at the 
postoffice in this villag:. within ten days. 

I aim, sir, very respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH BADGER. 

Rev. Mr. Stow, Elbridge. 

Evsnince, 161rn January, 1829. 
Elder Badger —Sir : 

I received a note from you yesterday, wish- 
ing me to recall] an assertion that I made in. 
the pulpit respecting}your religious sentiments 
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It would give me pleasure, sir, to know that | neither cometh he to the light, lest his deeds 


you area firm believer in the true and essen- 
tial Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
when | am convinced of this, 1 will make the 
apology you ask. I was informed that you was 
a preacher of the Christian denomination, and 
supposed you adopted the views of Henry 
Grew, respecting our Saviour. If 1 am mis- 
taken, I am willing to be corrected. In reia- 
tion to your views of Christ, | supposed tiui 
I understood your sentiments before your let- 
ter come to hand, nor has your statements 
satisfied me I was incorrect. 





| should be reproved.””—J agus. 


Avuzurn, Feb. 7, 1829. 
Rev. Mr Stow—Sir : 

I have recejved your letter of the 16th ult. 
in answer to my note of the 14th, and am sorry 
I have succeeded no better in convincing you 
that I am a believer in the divinity of Christ. 
And indeed sir, your letter causes me almost to 
despair of ac-omplishing an object so desirable. 
I had been encouraged by the favourable ac- 
count some of your hearers had given me of 


But. that there | your piety and moral rectitude, to tmok that if 


should be no misiak«, I'wish to ask you a few | you had done me’ injustice it was usintention- 
plain questions, which, if satisfactur:ly anawer- | ally, and that you would readily retractit on 


cd, will enable me to determine whether I 
ought to make an apology or not. You say, 
that'you believe Christ ‘o be Divine Ist, in 
origin. Do you mean by this, sir, that he 1s 





receiving suitable information on the subject. 
I therefore, with the advice of my friends and 
some of yours, addressed to you the oote in 
which I made the full and unequivocal declar- 


uncreated and eternal in the same sense that | ation that I had ever preached and firmly be- 


the Father is ? Say yes or no. When in the 
2nd place you say that he is Divine in nature. 
do you mean that what constitutes the Father 
God, in essence, mak¢s the Son God also ? 
Say yes or nv. When in the 3d place you 
say that he is Divine in his works, do you 
mean that he has essentiaily the same underi- 
ved. power that the Father has, for creating 
and governing all things? Say yes or no. 
When you say that he is Divine in titles do 
you mean that the words Lord, vod, Mighty 
God, Jehovah, &c. are to be applied io him in 


| 
| 
| 


} 


lieved in the divinity of Christ, and that I be- 
lieve all the scriptures say of him, and dare 
not add nor diminish. I thought this sufficient 
to satisfy auy rational and candid man. My 
testimony, sir, is that which will be taken be- 
fore any court of justice, and that which has 
never been disputed among my neighbours, 
nor before any ecclesiastical body to my know- 
ledge. But sir, you politely say, “* Nor have 
your statements satisfied me that i was incor- 
rect.””? Now you have made a pudlick declara- 
tion that I deny the “divinity of Christ.” I, in 


the very same high sense they are applied to the | a friendly manner, inform you that I.do-not ; 


Father? Say yes orno. When you say that 
he is Divine because he is an object of Divine 


adoration, do you mean that we are to adore | 


him in the same high sense that we are the 
Father? Say yes orno. if Mr. Badger can 
answer all these questions in the affi-mative, 
I will most cheerfuliy retract what | uttered 
in the pulpit respecting your sentiments. I do 
not wish Mr. B. to enter into explanations :hat 
may evade the questions which I have put; 
but I wish the plain yes or no to be given to 
each one of them, and nothing more. It is 
expected that your answer will cluse the cor 
respondence, by being so plain, and so much 


With respect to Mr B's private character, I 
have said nothing unfavorable. I merely spoke 


then what is your reply but a plain contradic- 
tion of my word? and is it not the same as to 
say, you think my testimony false? How do 
you suppose a man of feelings and fidelity 
feels on receiving a letter from a gentleman of 
your profession and high standing which plain- 
ly gives him the lie ? And what sort of power 
is this which you arrogate to yourself by which 
you presume to know my sentiments better 
than I know them? I think you have never 
seen my face, nor heard me speak, yet you ’ 


| know all about my opinions, and when I in- 
_ form you that you are mistaken, you plainly 
' tell me that you do not believe what I say. 

to ‘the puint, as to leave no room for mistake. | 


I am willing to affirm before any legal au- 


' thority, that I believe the precious Saviour is a 


of your religious sentiments, and if mistaken, , 


you can set me right, by plainly answering 
questions with a yes or no. I should rejoice to 
know that your views of Christ coincide with 
mine. Yours, respectfully, 
TIMOTHY STOW. 
Exper Joseru Bancer. 


i 


divine being, according to the import of the 
word in the English language, and that [ be- 
lieve all the scriptures say of him, and what 
can you ask more? But when we go beyond 


‘ the scriptures and leave the common import of 
; the word divine in our language, no doubt my 
| opinion might differ from yours ; hence arises 


the principle part of divisions and difficulties 


P. S. If Mr. B. makes explanations to evade | *70U€ Christians on important points in theol- 
a direct answer to my questions, he must not | °SY- The word divine I should explain by the 


expect me to take any notice of his letter. 
T. S. 


MR. BADGER TO MR. STOW.—No. 2. 


scriptures and our language, you would proba- 
bly wish to explain it by your creed ; hence the 
difference I imagine might be considerable. 
But shall we anathamatize each other as here- 


* Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, | ticks, and defame each other in publick ? or 
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shall we give to others the liberty we wish to 
enjey ourselves ? . 
3 You say that you was informed that I was a 
’ preacher of the Christian denomination, and 
_ that you “ supposed” that I adopted the views 
~ of Henry Grew respecting our Saviour. This 
is the only apology you oifer for your assertion. 
Then ition is the only ground on which 
you have formed your opinion of me. Mr. 
Grew is a man J highly esteem as a man of 
talents, and I know of no man who has a purer 
Spirit and life ; but he is not and never was a 
member of the Christian connexion ; and what 
reason have you to suppose Mr. Grew to be my 
model as to theology ? Would it not have been 
more consistent with your supposition to have 
said, (if you are satisfied of the fact,) that Mr. 


Grew, of Hartford, Conn. denied the divinity of 


Christ ? But this would not have fixed the pre- 
judice of your people on me, and of course it 
would not so well answer your purpose. 

As to my being one of the sect which is 
every where spoken against, it is true ; but 
you do not pretend to any: kuowledge of their 
seritiments, but suppose they adopt the opin- 
ions of Mr. Grew. Is not this rather a loose 


and careless way of judging upon the opinions 
of your neighbours ’ Is this doing to others as 
you would have them do by you? Would you 
not think me ungenerous to proclaim as a fact 
in publick, that you was an Atheist and denied 


the existence of a God? and when I was in- 
formed to the contrary, I render as a reason that 
I “su ”” you adopted the views of VoL- 
NEY. ‘This work of supposing what the opin- 
ions of others are, without legal information, 
and then to proclaim our suppositions for truth, 
is as cruel as the tender mercies of the wicked. 
But there was no sUPPOSE 80, when you gave 
my appointment—there was no HEARSAY in 
that case. Why did you not tell your congre- 
gation that what you was about to say concern- 
ing Mr. B. was all founded upon supposition 


and hearsay ? and that you had never scen | 


him, and knew nothing of his sentiments ? 
When you become acquainted with the people 
called Christians you will find among them 


many good orthodox members. Our fellowship | 


is not founded on particular tenets and specu- 
lative opinions, but upon the cardinal virtues 
of the heart and rectitude of life ; and we think 
every man’s opinion his own private property, 
and the only proper ground of Christian fellow- 
ship is spitit and practice. 

At the close of your letter you say, “I should 
rejoice to know that your views of Christ co- 
incide with mine.”” What if they do not? Is 
this a proof that I deny the divinity of Christ ? 
Are all that dissent from you hereticks? Are 
you the standard and oracle by which the Chris- 
tian world are to be judged ? Are you author- 
ized to. denounce in publick all who cannot 
pronounce your favourite Shibboleth ? If I will 
ery, great is Diana, eat bread in the Idol’s tem- 


| ple, and say shibboleth, you will as you say 
most cheerfully retract. Is not this a strange 
way to get rid of an act of justice which you 
owe to your people, your conscience aad your 
God ? Supposing | should slander you and then 
say, Mr. S. if you will say you are a disciple 
of Mahomet, “I will most cheerfully retract,” 
would this satisfy you ? I think you would look 
upon it as a piece of deception. 

I suppose, sir, that you cannot be ignorant 
that you have trampled upon the laws of your 
God and your country. The law of God says, 
“* speak evil of no man,” and should you be 
called to the bar of your country to answer for 
the crime of slander, what could you say? I 
think you would be found entiliied for the 
new constitution of this state says, in cases of 
slander, “‘ the defendant must prove the truth 
of his assertion, and that it was said out of good 
motive.” Your assertion, sir, is untrue, and 
your motive was to excite prejudice against a 
peaceable man who has done you no harm. The 
same spirit which dictated you in this case, I 
have no doubt, would burn me with a slow fire 
as it did MicHaEL SERVETUs, was it not for the 
laws of this happy land. But here, thank God, 
we have the liberty of conscience, for church 
and state are not yet yoked together, though 
many attempts have been made to effect this 
great object. 

Relative to your five questions to which you 
require me to say— yEs or No,” and forbid 
| my giving any explanation of the doctrine cop- 
| tained in them, 1 do not think myself unger 
| any obligation to answer your questions under 
| these very rigid restrictions. What authority 
| have you to mark out the precise words of my 
| answer? Seven times in one short letter you 











| have written the words that I must use, and 


commanded me to say “YES OR No;” twice 
you ferbid my entering into any explanation, 
and once you say you want “ YEs OR No and 
nothing more.” My dear sir, I am sorry you 
manifest so much alarm, and that you so much 
dread an explanation. If your doctrine is true, 
be assured it will suffer nothing by investiga- 
tion. 
But to bring this matter to a close, I stand ag- 
| grieved with you and think you guilty of mix 
| representing my opinions, or in other words, of 
_ the crime of slander. This slander was unpro- 
| voked and uncalled for. The people at Elbridge 
/and vicinity I have addressed occesionally for 
| twelve years. They are much better acquaint- 
|ed with my sentiments than you — to be. 
| Again, it was a funeral occasion. The sudden 
| and shocking death of Mr. Curtis, had excited 
| the attention of the whole community. The 
| Baptist meeting-house was opened in a friend- 
‘ly manner. I was the choice of the afflicted 
| family to address them on this painful occasien. 
' The young man and family had mingled in my 
congregations for many years, even long before 
you was known as a preacher,and surely thev 
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had a right to choose their own minister. How 
do you suppose the bleeding hearts of your near 
acighbouts felt, when they were informed of 
the disrespect with which you treated them on 
this occasion. Your slander under other cir- 
cumstances, would rot have appeared in so ag- 
gravated a character nor have produced so gen- 
eral a murmur among the people. As to the 
words used, had you have said Mr. B. is an 
anti-trinitarian, or Mr. B. is & Unitarian, (tho’ 
I do not take that name,) you never would 
have heard of a complaint from me. 

Now sir, if you please I wit submit the dif- 
ficulty betwixt us to three disititerested men of 
your own choice, or to the male members of 
your congregation. If aiter hearing my charge 
and your defence, and they have duly investi- 
gated the subject they say I have no cause of 
grief, I will make a very low bow to you and 
them and retire in peace. If they decide that 
you have transgressed the rules of common de- 
cency, you shell maké an apology to your con- 
gregation.—This is all that I have ever asked 
of you. 

With these remarks and proposals, I have 
done with this subject until I bear from you, 
or’'am convinced that you intend to treat- this 
epistle with neglect. 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
J. BADGER. 

Rev. Timotuy Stow, Elbridge. 

P. S. Leave an answer to this, if you please, 
at your post-office. J.B. 

( To be continued. ) 








PRU GRESS OF TRUTH. 

The signs of the times are encouraging. 
a thousand things may conspire 
of Truth, or to divert its course, still the movements 
of the day augur favourably to suffering human- 
ity. Orthodoxy, poor creature, is making her last 
desperate effort. New-England is nearly revolution. 
ized. Our eastern bigots are diseomfited in the land 
of * steady habiis ; and though they are pouring in 
upon us at the west, we can ussure them no warm re- 
ception. We have had our eyes bandaged, but they 
are now opened—at least, so that we cun “ see men as 
trees walking.” ‘The impatience of Orthodoxy has 
overcome her prudence. She has exhibited her hag- 
gard teatures—features which, “to be hated, need but 
to be seen.” 

Alas fog the champion of Orthodoxy! Poor Br. 
Beechér. How are the mighty fallen! Where are 
this man’s lectures against Universalism, of which we 
heard so much? We heard he “ground the argumev 
of Universalists all to powder.” It must have beens 
tremendous display.” Why does the Doctor refuse 
to publivh them? Poor man, he seems sorely cast 
eown, He iscalled upon by friends and by foes to 
answer for himself, but seems silent as death. 

By the by, what can be the matter with our Theo- 
logical Seminary in this village? A powerful Univer- 
enlist Society is growing up here before the'r eyes.— 


Though 


to a:rest the progress 


Cayuga county disdains orthodoxy; and the senti- 
ments of John Calvin have but a few retreats here 


and the faculty ard students are silent as the house of ~ 
death. They have even lost their love of money and” 


almost their regard for the souls of the Heathen.— 

Somebody said twelve and a half dollars would save a 

Heathen’s soul. We have offered the students twenty 

dollars, for the best written essay against Universal- 

ism, with the promise to publish it, which might be 

the means of saving many souls; but they are still.— 

Their countenances are sad, they look “ chap-fallen” 
—grave as a chureh-yard on the eve of a burial, 
whenever we chance to mett‘tHe.. Are they struck 
with consternation, or lost in some stupifying dream ? 
Ab, well may they look grave! They are learninga 

trade which ina few years will be useless, They 
will then have to beg or to take some honest calling 

for a livelihood. 

Our eastern papers bring us cheering intelligence. 
Ministers are constantly deserting the limitarian ranks. 
Two we mention—Mr. De Wolf and Mr. Chapin, 
from the Methodists, have entered the ranks of the 
liberals, This is as it should be. Let the work go 


on. Man may yet learn to love his brother, and put 


| confidence in God. e 





We thank the editor of the Religious Inquirer for 
the notice he has taken of the Gospel Advocate. We 
are flattered with his request for our articles on the 
* cause of evil,” but must assure him we have never 
published a series of articles on that subject. We 
published in the last year’s volume of the Advocate a 
series of articles under the head of “ Essayist,” but 
these were not much connected in their subjects, 
The seventi No. was on the ** cause of evii,” and this 
perhaps being the one he has received, is the reasun of 
his concluding the whole were on that subject. The 
Eseay on Divine Goodness, which is now publishing, 
the second number of whicb may be found in this No. 
of our paper, is intended to give that subject—the 
cause of evil a full discussion. 


’ Our readers will be pleased with the very excellent 
Sermon, from Br. Everett, former editor of the Advo- 
The authour will excuse us for not inserting’ it 
earlier than this number, for the very excellent ser- 
mon from Br. Curtis, published in our last, was in fhe 
hands of the compositor when his was received. An- 
other sermon from Br, Everett, is received and will 
appear in No.8. We are thankful for such favours, 
and hope our highly esteemed /sgpemeeti in the faith will 
contivue them, 


cate, 





eee 


NOTICE. 
All persons indebted to the 5th volume of the Gos- 
pel Advocate, (published in 1827,) are requested to 
remit the amount due, to U. F. DOUBLEDAY, Au- 
burn, N.Y. or, if more convenient, tothe Subscriber 
at Watertown, Jefferson county,N.¥. If payment is 
yromptly made, two doliars will be accepted from 
each subscriber, THEOPOKE TUTTLE, 


Administrator of the Estate of the late Gershom Tut- 
tle, deceased. 





————— 
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SELECTED FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
Ve speak of Friendship as a gift bestowed 
* To every being by the hand of God, 
A natural flame, which glows in every breast— 
A. commion thing, by all alike possessed. 
Whilst fortune smiles and plenty fills your board— 
Whilst copious draughts your cheering vauits afford ; 
Whilst rosy health supports the human frame ; 
Whilst eredit lasts, and whilst exists your fame ; 
Whilst you have plenty, and whilst cash tu spend, 
So long gou’re known—so long youhave a friend! 
But change the scene—let sickly fortune frown, 
Youstand forsaken, und, alas, unknown ! 
Let wretched poverty and hunger press ; 
Let want hang out tue ensign of distress ; 
Let sore affliction sink thy feebie frame ; 
Let cruel Slander wound thy honest tame ; 
Let neighbors slight thee, and let eredit fail ; 
Let sheriffs come and creditors assail ; 
Where’s then thy Friend ? Alas ! you search in vain, 
Self-interest sways—unheeded you complain! 
Alas! how oft, in Freendship’s garb arrayed, 
Deception triumphs—hapless man’s betrayed ! 
Pretended Friends in every clime abound ; 
But real friends are “rare as comets” found. 
Ye who pretend the human heart to know, 
Show me a Farenp, and I'll an ANGEL show! 
Fromthe New England Paliadium. 
MARY'S TEARS. 
Whit the repentant Mary came, 
And knelt at Jesus’ feet, 
Weighed down by sorrow, sin and shame, 
And poured the precious sweet— 


The tears of penitence bedewed 
The humble mourner’s eye ; 

Her contrite grief, her maker view’d, 
And registered on high. 


She, at her Saviour’s footstoo}, bent, 
And humbly knelt to pray ; 

God saw her heart—forgiveness sent— 
And wiped her sins away, 


Ye who by sin have been misled 
From the bright way to Heaven, 
And would again its pathway tread, 

And wish to be forgiven— 


Do not upon the sacred shrine, 
Your glittering off’rings heap, 

As if your gems were things divine— 
Bat like the suppliant weep. 


. O! may the storms of sorrow raise 
Your wandering thoughts to Heaven ; 
May you, like Mary, kneel and praise, 
Like Mary—be forgiven. 





LIFE’S SUNNY SPOTS. 
, BY W. LEGGETT. ~ 
'Phough life’s.a dark and thorny path, 
Its goal the silent tomb, 
It yet some spots of sunshine hath, 
That smile amidst the gloom, 
The friend who weal and woe partakes, 
Unchanged whate’er our lot, 
Who kindly soothes the heart that aches— 
Is sure a sunny spot. 


The wife who half our burden bears, 
And utters not.a moan ; 

Whose ready hand wipes off our tears, 
Unheeded all her own ; 
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Who treasures every kindly word, 
Each harsher one forgot, 

And carols lightly asa bird— 

e’s too, a sunny. spot. 

The child who lifts, at mern and eve, 
In prayer its tiny voice : 

Who grives whene’er its parent’s grieve, 
And joys when they rejoice ; 

In whose bright eye young genius glows, 
Whose heart without a blot, 

Is fresh and pure as summer’s ruse— 
That childs’s a sunny spot. 

There’s yet upon life’s weary road, 
One spot of brighter glow, 

Where sorrow half forgets its load, 
And tears no longer flow : 

Friendship may wither, love decline, 
Our child dishonor blot ; 

Bui still andim’d that spot will shine— 
Religion lights that spot 





THE DYING MOTHER. 

** She made a sign 

To bring her babe—twas brought: and by her plae’d ; 
She looked upon its face that neither smiled 

Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon’t, and laid 

Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 





' For it with look that seemed to penetrate 


The heaven—unutterable blessings, such 


| As God to dying parents only granted, 
! For infants left behind them in the world. 


“ God keep my child,” we heard her say, and heard 


| Nomore, the Angel of the Covenant 


Was come, and faithful to his promise stood 
Prepared to walk with her thro’ death’s dark vale. 
And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 
Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 

With many tears, and closed without a cloud 


| They sct as sets the mourning star, which goes 
| Not down behind the darkened-west, nor hides 


Obscured among the tompests of the sky, 


| But melts away into the light of heaven.” 





TO MY LITTLE SISTER. 
Thou art lively and langhing now 
And joy illumes thay little face ; 
Will sorrow never bathe thy brow 
Nor joy to misery give place? 
Yes, thou wiit find that this vain world 
Is filled with sorrow and deceit— 
And thou to misery giay’st be hurl’d, 
Long ere thy heart has ceased to beat. 
Could a brother’s fervent prayer, 
The least avail thy future weal, 
Thy mediator would be there, 
When at the throne of grace I kneel. 
Oh, sorrowful may be thy doom, 
Withered all thy hopes and love ; 
Then turn thee from this world of gloom, 
And meekly raise thine eyes above— 
Thy Maker and thy God is there, 
And when thou find’st no joy on earth, 
He will hear the orphan’s prayer 
Give thee bliss of heavenly birth. 
SEE Tene ease SS 
7 The Gospel Advocate and Impartial Investigator, 
is published every other Soturday by U.F.DourntepaY, 
(to whom ail lellers and communications must be ad- 
dressed, post paid,) af $1 50 per annum, payable in 
advance, to be increased to $2 00, if not paid within 
siz months. 
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